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THE ULTRA-MARINE 


I xnow something about hotels in England, both 
big and little. I have ‘ put up,’ more than once— 
in the sense of ‘to bear, to suffer’—with the 
accommodation at the Universal Unlimited, where 
you rise in a patent lift, through floor after floor, 
like a stage-ghost, until you arrive at the seventh 
—but if they call it a seventh heaven, that’s a 
Story. Who are the people that go about praising 
such caravansarais? Are they lunatics or paid 
agents? Or is it for the very love of Lying that 
folks are to be found to echo that advertisement 
about ‘the conveniences of a hotel combined with 
the comforts of a home?’ Convenience! Comfort! 
It is said there are two hundred waiters, but ‘ what 
care I (as Sir John Suckling sings ) how many there 
be, if there be not one for me?’ I have rung and 
rung up in that attic with the latest improvements, 
until I have thought nobody could have heard any- 
thing but my bell, and yet not one of that ‘efficient 
staff of servants, kept upon every floor,’ has deigned 
to pay the least attention. It is a great satisfaction, 
doubtless, to some minds to know that there is a 
Great Chamberlain, with a private sitting-room of 
his own down-stairs, to superintend such matters ; 
but for my part, I would exchange him gladly for 
a page-boy out of livery, a maid-of-all-work, nay, 
a Black, in my more immediate neighbourhood, 
who would procure me what I want at the first 
summons. 

Similarly, to know that the cook is called a chef, 
and that he has five-and-twenty myrmidons in 
white caps and white aprons, is not only enough (as 
it ought to be), but as good as the feast itself which 
it is their duty to prepare. I, on the other hand, 
want my meals ; and provided that they are good 
of their kind, and punctually served, I do not care 
three farthings for the machinery which has pro- 
duced them. At the Universal Unlimited, it in- 
variably happens that ‘we are so exceedingly busy 
just now’ that the dinner is considerably behind 
hand, and the intervals between the courses pro- 
digious ; the waiters run on with the dishes as in a 
pantomime, then hasten away to execute their daily 


feat of serving five hundred tables in an hour and 
a half. Like Falstaff (almost), they are not only 
waiters themselves, but the cause of waiting in 
other people. Moreover, if the hall-porter, instead 
of having a gold band round his cap, and a chair 
of state with a canopy whereon to sit, could manage 
to place my letters in my own sitting-room, instead 
of other people’s, and vice versd, I should prefer 
that alternative, even though he performed his 
duty in his shirt-sleeves. Also, when I want a 
piece of sealing-wax, or the loan of a pair of slip- 
pers, as the case may be, I don’t wish to be referred 
to a Department, as though I were the country 
at large, and the U. U. were the government, 
because, as we are all aware, that is only a synonym 
for infinite delay. 

I am pretty well acquainted, too, with another 
sort of Inn called the Fine Old Crusted, a Family 
Hotel which lives upon its Reputation; and I 
am happy to say has, in consequence, nearly 
got to the end of it. The principal feature 
of these establishments is dulness : the flavour that 
pervades them is dusty, rusty, musty, and fusty. 
They are most admirably adapted for the conve- 
nience of persons belonging to ‘much-respected’ 
firms or banking-houses on the verge of insol- 
vency, to end their days by violence. Not only 
is there nothing to seduce the mind that is 
bent on self-destruction to cheerfulness, but the 
furniture and fittings, the demeanour of the 
attendants, and the hush and gloom of the atmo- 
sphere, are most conducive to this fell purpose. 
Nay, if a person of a lively fancy enter the portals 
of such an establishment, he very soon gets toned 
down to the appropriate pitch of genteel melan- 
choly. If the landlady (a widow with a smile that 
reminds one of the silent tomb) doesn’t do it, the 
head-waiter (formerly an undertaker’s man) will do 
it; and if not they, the amount of the bill will 
most certainly do it ; and you will leave that house 
a sadder and a poorer man. I wasat such a family 
hotel lately, where they charged fourpence for an 
hour’s loan of the Times newspaper. I ventured to 
suggest that the cost-price was but threepence. 
The widow replied that, in her dear husband's 
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lifetime, the parlours always paid their fourpence | the bell with characteristic agility, the poe oo 
an hour; and, with Heaven’s blessing, she would | flicker (audibly) with his double tongue, and the 


respect his memory, by keeping matters as they 
were. It was at this place, I think, that they 
charged the gentleman for the use of plate and 
glass, who a tumbler of hot gin and water, and 
a spoon to stir it with, as he sat upon the coach- 
box outside the door. 

I had had considerable experience of both these 
classes of hotels, as well as of others of a less 
ambitious sort ; and not without reason, I flattered 
myself, like Mr Dickens’s Dollmaker, that I knew 
their tricks and their manners. When, therefore, 
I was told that the Ultra~marine at Shingleton 
was an exception to all British caravansarais in the 
— of its arrangements and accommodation, 

smiled good-naturedly upon my enthusiastic 
informant, and replied: ‘ Ah!’ with significance. I 
concluded it would only turn out an exception in 
the sense of proving the rule. But as three of my 
friends and myself were about to leave London, as 
was our custom in the early summer, for a week’s 
holiday, with all the world before us where to choose, 
it was determined, upon the great national principle 
of holding a man innocent until his guilt is proved, 
to give the Ultra-marine a fair trial: we had also 
about as much faith in its innocence as the public has 
in that of any criminal accused of a capital crime— 
and no more ; for we four had tried so many inns 
in these periodical expeditions of ours—by the sea- 
side and on land, in town and country ; and we 
had no illusions to be disenchanted of with respect 
to such places. 

And yet, so long as we could do as we liked 
—which proviso was indispensable—and were 
well housed and fed, we were not difficult to 
please. Of exalted social position at home, we sank 
our respective dignities when on these excursions 
of pleasure ; and although the superscriptions upon 
the letters sent to us through the post Zonnahenl ¢ as 
usual (and very useful they were in extorting 
respect, I do assure you), we ourselves were accus- 
tomed to address one another in a style somewhat 
more than familiar. It was our humour to counter- 
feit a small travelling menagerie, of which the 
Artemus Ward, or showman, was myself; the rare 
and valuable animals being, first, a distinguished 
member of the Alpine Club, playfully designated 
as the Rum-tum-foozle-um, or Climbing Ape—de- 
scribed (though falsely) by some natural historians 
as poising himself upon the tip of his tail while 
wondering at the works of nature; secondly, a 
prompt and wily. individual, with a dangerous 
glitter in his eye at whist, which betrayed his 
possession of four by honours a always held 
them), and who was termed the Serpent ; thirdly, 
a gentleman of august proportions and constitu- 
tional opinions, known in political circles as the 
Great Conservative Body, but with us affectionately 
designated as the Performing Elephant, the best 
tempered and most sagacious creature that it is 
possible to imagine. 

ese names came to our lips, of course 
as naturally as Jones and Brown to those o' 
vulgar persons; but the listening to them was 
always a trial to the gravity of the waiters who 
attended upon us. We were sometimes left wholly 
without attendance, while they rushed out of the 
room, and exploded with laughter immediately 
on the other side of the door; nor could they be 
induced to return for several minutes, notwith- 
standing that the Rum-tum-foozle-um would fly to 


Elephant trumpet so vigorously as to attract aston- 
ished crowds to our open window. These were the 
only occasions upon which I lost my control over 
this otherwise truly ‘happy family :’ they would 
not listen to the voice of their Artemus while kept 
waiting for their food. 

When we read in the train, on our way down to 
Shingleton, that there was an Archbishop staying 
at the Ultra~marine, we looked at one another 
uneasily ; not that we were not attached to the 
ecclesiastical Establishment of our native land, 
or would not have died (so far, at least, as the 
Elephant was concerned) to have preserved its 
dignitaries; but should we be able to do as 
we liked in a house where there was an Arch- 
bishop? I saw the Serpent wriggle, and the 
Rum-tum clutch at the carriage-cradle above his 
head, as though it would have relieved his mind 
to climb. But we had engaged our apartments, 
and it was too late. The a Be is a mag- 
nificent house, abutting, nay, overhanging - its 
name implies) the deep blue sea. But for it, 
Shingleton would be nothing; while from its 
— it derives Fashion, Fame, Prosperity. 

obody knows how the colossal hotel arose; 
like most remarkable inventions, its origin- 
ators are not to be discovered. It is darkly 
rumoured that they perished beneath the weight of 
their enterprise, and were mentioned (but not 
favourably) in the Gazette. Then another Company 
took the matter up, and brought the building to 
completion: of course, they had no money left 
wherewith to furnish it, so a third set of speculators 
took their places at the pumps (for the difficulty in 
keeping such a Monster afloat was prodigious), and 
sole the Ultra-marine from garret to basement. 
But, instead of having done this in the ordinary hotel 
manner, there is not a single horsehair sofa, nor a 
convex mirror with an eagle on it, in any of the 
—— nor a wool-mattress on one of the beds. 

e living-apartments are not mere dining-rooms 
with a rickety chiffonier added, but are as home-like 
as it is possible for apartments to be which are not 
one’s own ; the sleeping-rooms are provided with all 
one (or two) can wish, with the exception of rough 
towe omission, doubtless, owing to extreme 
delicacy of feeling on the part of the Management. 
The comforts of the Body are of course provided 
for. There are cold-baths, in whose marble depths 
you may procure the privacy which is denied you 
when using the machines upon the beach, and 
almost the coolness of the spectators; there are 
warm ones so seductive that they well-nigh persuade 
one to ‘ breathe a vein’ in them (not, of course, in 
the marble, but in one’s self), and leave the world 
like a philosopher. There are billiard-rooms, but 
cut off from the house by double-doors, so that the 
clergy staying in the hotel should not be scan- 
dalised. e best Emotions of the Human Heart 
are fostered and encouraged. There is a Ladies’ 
Coffee-room, into whose sacred portals it is quite 
a treat for a bachelor to peep, upon his way 
to or from his ae | chamber. Finally, the 
Intellect is not neglec There is a reading-room, 
open to every visitor at the Ultra~marine, amply 
“rs with copies of Chambers’s Journal. 

t will easily be imagined that I could not have 
introduced my Menagerie into the coffee-room, 
even if they had been: willing to enliven its 
spacious solemnity with their presence ; but our 
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‘Ha, ha! a clock!’ ejaculated the Elephant; 
‘there will, therefore, be no excuse for our meals 
being unpunctual.’ 

‘A nice table for whist, murmured the Serpen’ 
‘supposing we were so unfortunate as to have 
weather.’ ere was nothing this abominable 
reptile liked better than rain.] 

ut the Rum-tum-foozle-um uttered not a word. 
I attributed this to the flatness of the scenery 
through which we had lately travelled, for unless 
this animal perceives hills, he becomes dispirited. 

‘Come,’ said I reassuringly, ‘ we passed a ruined 
castle, perched — quite a precipiece, a few miles 
from this: you shall climb up that to-morrow,’ 

But the Rum-tum-foozle-um shook his head. ‘ It 
is not that, said he. ‘ But I don’t like the gorgeous 
splendour of this apartment ; those fine cut orna- 
ments upon the mantel-piece, and that elaborate 
sofa: and I tell you what I don’t like, my Artemus, 
I don’t like those Maeyiricent Curtarns. Mark 
my words: We shall not be allowed to smoke’ 

At this terrible prognostication, the other two 
members of the menagerie turned as e@ as 
though it byw just been smoking for the first 
i e proprietor sank into a spring arm- 
chair, which, almost under any other circumstances 
than the present, would doubtless have afforded 
him comfort. 

‘Let us know the worst,’ remarked I with calm- 
ness. ‘Ring the bell.’ 


He pointed to a placard above the bell-handle, 
upon which was printed: This bell being con- 
structed upon the A heric Principle, visitors are 
requested to pull out the handle as far as it will come, 
and then press it back sharply. The faces of the 

ie, including that of its proprietor, upon 
the receipt of this intelligence, afforded a study for 
any delineator of the Sublimer Emotions. 

Try it, cried I, the first to recover myself 
from the natural stupor induced by scientific 
urself” murmured 

‘It may us: try it yo murm’ 
the Serpent doubtfully, and acceding to my request 
with the utmost caution. A dull thud, evidently 
confined to our own apartment, was all that came 
of it, Irritated by this failure, I seized the recalci- 
trant knob, pulled it out to its full limit, and let 
it go. The same dull thud was the reply. Except 
for the monotony of the sound produced, the whole 
scene reminded me of Collins's Passions in their 
attempt to play the guitar. 


First Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered lai 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made. 
n lightnings owned his secret stings, 
In one struck the lyre, 
Which rings not, though it says it rings. 
* * 

With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
The Rum-tum-foozle-um sat retired, 


like Melancholy herself, and could hardly be in- 
duced to try his hand at all at what his mind with 
Treason misgave him would turn out to be a most 
miserable failure. 


lively pipe his trunk ad A clear and 
decisive ‘ping’ in some region without was the 
immediate result. Our Elephant had rung the 
bell! and nn that moment (as in most other 
menageries) this ious animal was solel 
intrasted with that 

When the waiter appeared, his reply to the 
great Smoke question was, that there was a Room 
of nee proportions fitted up expressly for 
smoking. 


‘That means “No,”’ murmured the Rum-tum 
dolefully, as the attendant withdrew. ‘I knew 
how it would be. I must have my pipe in peace 
in my own arm-chair. I cannot ascend three 
stories after dinner, 

‘Nor I, said the Serpent viciously. ‘I should 
like to see myself at it.’ 

‘Nor I, ejaculated the Elephant with a confident 
aay ; ‘it would be impossible, unless there 
is a lift.’ 

‘My good creatures,’ observed I, rising with the 
occasion, ‘do not be despondent. After food, you 
will be brave and defiant. We will have our smoke 
to-night, even if we leave the Ultra-~marine to- 
morrow.’ 

So, after a really excellent dinner, the entrées 
whereof had not previously (as is usual) been 
handed round at other tables, we ordered coffee; 
and when the waiter arrived with it, he found us 
each smoking a Pipe, as Mother Hubbard found 
her dog Tray, and I think he was scarcely less 
astonished. Nevertheless, our silence and profound 

uffings, so like the Great War Council of the 
Ojibbewars, awed him to that degree that he made 
no verbal remonstrance. Thus our independence 
was proclaimed. Otherwise, had he ‘ gone to the 

r’—a threat at the Ultra-marine for which 
there is no equivalent in the lan; of menace— 
there is no knowing what would have neared 
That tremendous personage never presented him- 
self to vision during our stay; but it was under- 
stood that, in his —— suite of apartments upon 
the ground-floor, he maintained an almost 
state and splendour. His wife, who was visible in 
the Ultra-marine firmament at certain fixed epochs, 
was a magnificent person, of affable though stately 
manners, from whom each visitor received a bow 
at his arrival, and another (if his conduct merited 
it) at his departure. And there were two charming 
oung ladies in what the Vulgar would call ‘the 
Swine sort of Crystal Palace in miniature—who 
smiled and courtesied to each of us as we came 
down to breakfast every morning, and made me 
tremble for my too susceptible c 

At 11 P.M, the waiter came to ask if we wanted 
anything more, as the establishment was about to 
close. e Archbishop had already retired (arch- 
bishops’ candlesticks, it was whispered, were sup- 
plied by the management with a small silver 
mitre, instead of the ordinary amen: the 


_ | nobility in the first floor had sought their coroneted 


couches (an ample supply of coronets being kept 
in stock) ; it was therefore fitting, he hinted, that 
the untitled gentry (for, no letters having yet 
arrived for us, our rank remained unknown) should 
retire likewise, and without making the least dis- 
turbance. 

‘I never go to bed till one,’ observed the Rum- 
tum-foozle-um with decision; ‘but as I always 
— up the banisters, nobody will hear a foot- 
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‘ As for me,’ said the Serpent, ‘I crawl upon my 
, and e no noise. 

The waiter looked at the Elephant. That consci- 
entious animal, well aware that the poet has truly 
described him as ‘the huge earth-shaking beast,’ 
took up his candle, and trotted off up-stairs ; while 
visitors paused at their toilets, and imagined that 
the night-express was panting in. 

‘ As for me, I must sit up with my two animals,’ 
said I, ‘for they are not to be trusted ; but I will 
retire to rest upon all-fours, and with my boots in 
my mouth.’ 

By 11.30, the whole establishment was bathed 
in slumber: the illimitable sea was imitating the 
Ultra-marine ; all Shingleton was abed and asleep. 
In hushed voices, we whispered to one another of 
our experiences of other inns, and agreed we had 
never been in such a place before—never. We 
listened, in the solemn silence of the night, and 
fancied we detected at intervals the archiepiscopal 
snore. The situation would have been sublime, 
but for the cachinnation of the Serpent, who 
always fmds something ludicrous in the arrange- 
ments of Good Society. At one, we ay He pre 
the door, and sought the candles that we seen 
upon the table outside. There were now no 
candles. was space and gloom. What were 
we to do? We could not carry away our chan- 
delier with us. We could never find our way to 
our own apartments in the dark. What if we 
should wander into the archiepiscopal chamber, 
and be Excommunicated before we could explain 
the circumstances! The ticking of the Louis Qua- 
torze clock in the great hall was the only sound 
to be heard. I touched the Serpent, and felt him 
wriggle and shake with suppressed malice. ‘If you 
want to laugh, sir, observed I severely, ‘go back to 
the sitting-room ; the Rum-tum-foozle-um and my- 
self will explore the establishment. We didso. A 
light glimmered down upon us from the topmost 
story, and we made for it with caution and without 
our shoes, I counted thirteen corridors and eleven 
flights of stairs. It was like Piranesi’s dream, as 
described by De Quincey. At last we perceived 
that what we sought was only a star shining 
through the skylight. By 2 a.m. we had got down 
again. There was a hissing noise in the hall, 
concerning the nature of which it was impossible I 
should be deceived. The Serpent was there, and 
in trouble. Contrary to my express commandment, 
he had gone gliding about the house in the grate- 
ful darkness, when a light was suddenly flashed 
upon him, and he found himself in the custody of 
the Night Chamberlain. Our travel-worn appear- 
ance, and the boots which we carried in our aed 
corroborated our story, and we obtained his release 
and our bed-candles. 

This was the sole misunderstanding that took 
place between any one of us and the authorities of 
the Ultra-marine: our relations with them grew 
friendlier and friendlier the longer we stayed. 
The cooks, both French and English, vied with 
one another to produce repasts that should receive 
our ——, and their efforts were most suc- 
cessful. When they sometimes outdid themselves 
by the production of some gorgeous sweetmeat that 
looked more like a Twelfth-cake ornament, or a 
firework, than something to eat, we never hurt 
their feelings by leaving it untouched. A lange 
= was always given to the Elephant, who, if he 

idn’t like it, bolted it whole, then trumpeted 
triumphantly. After the third exhibition of this 


performance, our waiter was able to remain in the 
room, pretending to busy himself at the side 

with his back towards us, and hi§ shoulders shak- 
ing, while the majestic animal bid him inform the 
cook that the article in question was very good, 
I think I never laughed so much during the whole 
course of my life as I did during that week at 
Shingleton. The proceedings of my animals (which 
nevertheless, be it observed, are at all times polite 
and decorous) were so altogether different from those 
of the habitués of the Ultra-marine, that they often 
affected me to tears. When we tore ourselves 
away at the week’s end, and the manageress gave 
me her plump white hand, like the Queen at a 
drawing-room, I thought I ought to a tm for 
their apparent eccentricities. ‘The . t is 
young and frolicsome, said I—‘that’s The 
Serpent is not quite so wicked as he looks. The 
Rum-tum-foozle-um is a good creature, although so 
restless.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ returned she with a gracious smile, 
‘we are charmed with all of you. e are a little 
dull here at times. Your presence has been a 
= relief to the Archiepiscopal element. We 

ope to see you again. 

PMadam, said I, with profound respect, and 
raising a finger-tip to my lips, ‘we shall never go 
anywhere else.’ 

And we never shall. 


LOSSES AT SEA. 


Ir is still to be proved whether iron or oak is the 
most buoyant and suitable material for ships, and 
whether the vessel of Benbow’s time, or the mass 
of metal that now bears our English thunders over 
the waves, is to be the sea-conqueror of the future. 
The recent deplorable fate of the London has led 
to many such inquiries, and the thoughts to which 
it has given rise will long continue to ferment in 
the minds of our ship-builders and ship-buyers. 
In seeking greater speed and increased steam- 
power, we may perhaps have rather lost sight of 
other qualities equally valuable, and equally need- 
ful for the safety and comfort of our sailors. Fol- 
lowing out a train of thought into which the late 
calamity has led so many Englishmen, let us briefly 
recapitulate a few of the chief shipwrecks and other 
losses at sea during the last century. 

The loss of the Royal George, a fine 110-gun ship, 
in 1782, not in a storm, not by fire, or in the 
shock of battle, but in a sea calm and without a 
ripple, excited a great interest in England, and 
roused Cowper the poet to the production of a 
ballad that is still read. In her last cruise, the 
Royal George having sprung a leak, was ordered 
into dock to be examined, and to have some of 
her copper sheathing removed. She was to be 
‘careened’ at Spithead—that is, to have her guns 
removed to one side till the damaged part rose 
above the water. At 6 A.M. on an August morning, 
the work was begun ; and at ten, to remove some 
more copper, she was lowered another streak. A 
great part of the crew (nine hundred men) had just 
sat down to dinner, when a sudden gust of wind 
coming, forced the vessel lower on her side ; the 
sea poured in at the open ports, and she sunk 
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in eight minutes. Admiral Kempenfeldt, who was 
at the time in his cabin, perished, and so also did 
two hundred and sixteen bumboat women and chil- 
dren who were on board. Of twelve hundred per- 
sons in the vessel at the time, about two hun 

and ninety were saved by boats, which were kept 
off for a few moments by the whirlpool round the 
sinking ship. The Lark, a victualling sloop along- 
side the Royal é at the time, also sunk in the 
eddy, and several of her men were lost. Soon after 
the catastrophe, numbers of dead bodies ap 
floating round the ships at Spithead. The Royal 
George had been condemned, and had only a few 
months more to float. 

Another calamitous and historical wreck was 
that of the St George, ninety-eight guns, one of the 
fleet sent into the Baltic, in 1811, to convoy mer- 
chantmen, Admiral Reynolds commander. The 
St George had been —s by a collision, and was 
being brought home by two men-of-war, when she 
went ashore near Cape Ryssenstein, on the coast of 
Jutland. Her guardian-vessel, the Defence (seventy- 
four), first grounded, and went to pieces in half an 
hour, all her crew perishing but five seamen and 
one marine, who were saved on The St 
George took ground upwards of eight hundred 
fathoms from land, as she was trying to anchor. 
No boats could reach her from the shore, and those 
lowered from the ship were instantly lost. Only 
twelve men were saved, and these esca on 
ewes When they left, Admiral Reynolds and 

ptain Guyon, who had refused to leave the 
vessel, were lying dead on the quarter-deck, sur- 
rounded by some five hundred of the crew. Fatigue 
and cold had struck them one by one. About fifty 
men were still alive, and their cries could be heard 
till dark. A of the mast was cut away, and a 
taft was also formed, but in vain. Two days after- 
wards, the on boats were put off to bring 
ashore the ies of the admiral and officers, but 
the deck had been washed away. Between thirteen 
hundred and fourteen hundred lives were lost with 
these two vessels. 

The Earl of A my, a noble first-class East 
Indiaman, of twelve hundred tons, sailed from Ports- 
mouth on February 1, 1805, with other outward- 
bound vessels, under convoy of the W% 

i The weather was unfavourable, and the 
wind strong against them. The very first night, the 
sheep-dog and the flock—the frigate and the convoy 
—lost sight of each other, and till day broke were 
out of each other’s reach. This was an ominous 
beginning, but the sailors no doubt attributed it all 
to sailing on a Friday, and turning the ship’s head, 
ran for Portland Roads. There was less hurry in 
those days, and no steam to force a vessel through 
opposing sea and wind. It was a comfortable, easy- 
going age ; and the captain of an Indiaman, laden 
with cogene goods, and bound for a long journey, 
thought nothing of a few days’ delay. On Tnesday 
= must have been rough work between the 

iday and Tuesday), the Indiaman having a pilot 
on board, a calm, grave man, who knew every rock, 
bight, and headland, beat along the Dorsetshire 
coast, and bore up for Portland Roads ; but ebb-tide 
setting in fast, and the wind being slack (misfor- 
tune on misfortune), she suddenly drove on the 
Shambles, a rock off the Bill of Portland. There 
was no alarm at first—no thought of not getting 
off at the turn-tide—no fear of ever having to take 
to the boats; so for an hour and a half no 
were fired to signal the shore-people. At four, she 


made much water, which gained terribly fast upon 
the pumps. The crew worked hard, endeavouring 
to bail her at the fore-hatchway, but with little 
success. In the midst of all this anxiety and 
excitement, at five, the carpenter went below, and 
searching about and sounding, returned with a pale, 
scared face, and reported a great leak, that no 
pledgets or art of his could stop. Then, and not 
till then, the huge wounded ship spoke, groaned 
forth her alarm and distress, with discharge of 


peared | twenty cannon. Ceaselessly, too, the pumps went ; 


but at six o’clock the loss seemed certain; more 
leaks were discovered; and to crown the horror 
and misery, the wind, as if exulting at the mischief, 
rose to a furious gale. Night, too, had come, and 
hidden shore and sea. The vessel was settli 
down fast. At seven, more guns were fired, to 
for boats to take off crew and passengers, and 
king’s and Company’s troops, who were on board. 
The Earl of Abergavenny was laden with gold. She 
had seventy thousand pounds in specie, and a cargo 
of porcelain and other rarities, valued at two 
hundred All that must go now, 
if the one hun and sixty sailors, fifty passen- 
gers, thirty Chinamen, and two hundred recruits, 
could only be saved. Wordsworth, the captain, 
was a mild, thoughtful man—called ‘the Philoso- 
pher’ by his friends ; and he keeps his head during 
all this growing danger, in the hopeless, baffling 
darkness. At eight, the captain sends the purser, 
the third-mate, and six seamen ashore, to save the 
valuable papers and despatches. Now, this fortunate 
third-mate had been loitering on shore with the 
first-mate when the vessel left Portsmouth, and had 
been forced by the greedy boatmen to pay forty 
guineas for a boat to join their ill-sta ship; 
now they would give one hundred and forty guineas 
to get clear and safe out of it. One boat of brave 
Dorsetshire fishermen beat out to them, and — 
ing for a moment by rope and boat-hook, took o! 
five ngers, and swept off with them securely. 
About nine, the water had risen above the orlop 
deck. The crisis approached, and Captain Words- 
a painful duty, and inform the passengers e 
must soon thew The crew, hitherto calm ps 
orderly, broke through all discipline in the despair 
of that moment, demanded drink ; they would die 
delirious and happy ; but the officers withstood the 
brutal and unworthy craving, and stood armed, with 
their backs to the door of the spirit-room. Just 
before the ship staggered in its death-throes, and 
began to sink, Mr , the chief-mate, said to 
Captain Wordsworth: ‘We have done all we can, 
sir—she will sink in a moment ;’ to which the 
captain calmly replied: ‘It cannot be helped— 
God’s will be done’ He refused all entreaties to 
save himself, and when last seen, the brave man 
was clinging quietly and imperturbably to a rope. 
About eleven, the ship gave a sudden shock and 
sank backwards, falli rst on her beam-ends, in 
twelve fathom water. tween eighty and ninety 
persons were at the time clinging to the tops of the 
masts, and were afterwards taken off. In the agony 
of the last hour, the sailors had forgotten to get the 
boats out. At half-past eleven, the shore-boats 
were hailed by the men still in the shrouds, whom, 
however, they did not, for some reason or other, 
try to save. About twelve, a sloop anchored close 
to the wreck, and saved the wretched men who 
still remained. The number lost in this terrific 


wreck was three hundred. cemateniaaa 
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in was estimated at two hundred thou- 
Nothing was some des- 

for India, and some valuable prints con- 

i to General Lake. Captain Forbes and three 
en from the wreck, died in the boat 
ed them before they could reach Wey- 
although that place was only two miles 
Some time po the spar-deck of the 
vessel floated up, with many trunks and 


East Indiaman was destroyed by fire 
of Biscay on the Ist of March 1825. 
ip, of 1350 tons, had on board a crew 
364 soldiers, 20 gene passengers, 
en, and 66 children. e vessel was set 
by the light from the lamp of an inspecting- 
which caught some spirit from a stoved-in 
Three out of the six boats 
ing to the Kent were soon swamped, but the 

t discipline was maintained throughout 
whole time of danger; the officers, with 
drawn, superintending the departure of 
the women and children, and then of 
idiers and crew. The captain of the 
was almost the last man to from the 
spanker-boom into the boat—nor would he leave 
till he heard the guns, whose tackle had 
in the advancing flames, explode in the hold, 

into which they had one by one fallen. Fourteen 
men who clung to the chains till the masts fell 


amid the flames 
the - 


witnesses describe the half-burnt vessel as resem- 
-— an immense caldron or basket-work of fire, 
was 


E 


i 


that shot forth momentarily from the 
of the gun-room ports. On these occasions, 
screamed with agony, till the surge came 


reached the sufferer, the fire snapped the 

bound him to the spar, and he sunk and 

more. It was supposed that the 

t by some rope to the keel or rudder- 

e the other spars had drifted away. It 
that above eighty-one individuals 

in the luckless Kent. 


Eé 


pool. en up went a flag of distress, and a 
moment after, furious flames broke out from her 
- stern and centre. The yacht could not run along- 
side the burning vessel because of the sea that was 
running, but she lowered a boat, and saved thirty- 
two persons. The Brazilian steam-frigate Affonso 


ied the stern-frame in the waves. Just as | b 


also came to the help of the Ocean Monarch, as 
well as several other steamers. The flames were 
now so threatening that the crew all rushed to the 
forepart of the vessel. Women with children in 
their arms jumped into the sea, and men followed, 
As the fire advanced, driving all before it, the 
passengers and crew collected on the jib-boom, 
clinging in clusters as thick as they could pack, and 
even huddling one upon another in their parox- 
ysm of despair. There was no discipline possible, 
and the rs ran distractedly about quite 
uncontrolled, and ay to the most dangerous 
places. To add to the horror, and just when 
rescue was near, the foremast fell with a fearful 
crash, and with its burning spars on the shriek- 
ing masses crowded on the jib-boom, which 
it struck into the water with all those that had 
taken refuge on it. The captain threw spars to 
float those overboard, and then, being pressed by 
the flames, leaped after them, and seized hold of 
some floating wood. Several men ling for 
the same hold, he swam off to another plank, and 
there remained till the yacht picked him up. The 
Brazilian frigate, out on a pleasure excursion with 
the Prince de Joinville and the Duke and Duchess 
of Aumale on board, came up an hour and a half 
after the yacht, and anchored to windward of the 
burning vessel. Her sailors making fast a rope to 
the Ocean Monarch, sent her boats backwards and 
forwards to save the endangered wretches who lay 
between the pursuing fire and the expectant sea, 
A Bangor a New York steamer also arrived 


cause. The brave stewardess perished in attempt- 


. | the stem untouched ; but the upper works were 


stole i e burning ship se 

large mn of flame rushed forward hissing oan 
crackling. Of the a my and sailors, 218 
were saved, and 178 e majority killed 


ger having made a fire in a wooden ventilator 
which ran from the third deck to the captain’s 
cabin, mistaking it for a chimney. The captain, 
however, attributed it to the ngers smoki 
near crates of earthenware, which was packed in 
exposed straw. Water was instantly thrown upon 
the fire, but almost immediately the after-part of 
the vessel burst into flames. e anchors were 
instantly let go, to keep the ship to the wind and 
the fire to the stern. 0 boats were also got out, 
but the cruel fire came on the rest re the 
lashings could be either loosened or cut. 

Losses at sea have been and will continue to be, 
but their number may be reduced y forethought, 
care, and increased study of meteorology. Passen- 

r-vessels must not overloaded ; fire-anni- 

ilators must be always carried ; too great speed 
must not be sought, to overtax the ines ; 
dead-weight must be prudently distributed No 
reckless selfish greed of base men hasting to be 
rich must be allowed to render our merchant and 
emigrant vessels less fit than they used to be to 


= 
; overboard were saved by a Liverpool v« 7 
reaching the magazine, the charred timbers were | remained till the pe bark was burned 
blown into the air by a tremendous explosion. Eye- | nearly to the water’s edge. e men and women 
were so close together in the water that the 
| boats could not approach the ship so near as was 
was seen by the sailors ef the rescuin ts bound | The fire left the figure-head and solid timbers of 
to some spars that were under the chip's counter 
He was so close, that as the stern-frame rose with | 
ly ialling masts. S fire was sup y the 
| steward to have originated in a careless en- 
is 
perished | 
The Ocean Monarch, one of the Boston and 
Liverpool packets, left the Mersey at daybreak | 
q 366 emigrants passengers. About 12) 
o'clock, a — from Beaumaris saw the vessel | 
between Orme’s-head and Mr Little- 
dale, the owner of the yacht, was standing 
with his friends admiring the splendour of the 
ship, when, to their horror, she suddenly put up | 
her J as if she was about to return to Liver- 
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safely brave the dangers of the treacherous element 
in which our brave sailors get their living, and too 
often meet their death. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER VII—JOHN ENGLISH’S LETTER. 


Late one A evening, a tall stranger stalked 
into the bar of the Hand and Dagger, and inquired 
whether he could be accommodated with supper 
and a bed. Mrs Winch having answered him in 
unloading of his luggage from the fly whic 
conveyed him from the nearest railway station ; 
and when that operation was concluded, and a 
short five minutes had been given to his toilet, 
he re-appeared in the bar, and, at the landlady’s 
invitation, seated the arm-chair b 
chimney-corner, pendi e preparation of hi 
— Would. he not like to have a private 
room ? asked the landlady. No, he should prefer 
=e his meal where he was, provided Mrs 
Winch had no objection to his company. Mrs 
Winch had no objection whatever, would do 
her best to make him comfortable. 

Supper was quickly served, and while the 
stranger was discussing it, Mrs Winch was enabled 
to take a mental inventory of his appearance. He 
was apparently about six-and-twenty years old; 

tall—six feet two at least—and strongly 
built ; without an ounce of superfluous flesh, but 
with plenty of muscle. His skin was very dark, 
either naturally so, or from long exposure to a 
hotter sun than ours; his hair was black and crisp, 
and evidently inclined to curl, but cut too close to 
allow of its doing so; he had a thick black mus- 
tache, and a that fell in great rippling waves 
low down on his chest. His eyes were the same 
colour as his hair, and extremely ay 20 and 
piercing; so much so, indeed, that, as the landlady 
afterwards observed, they seemed to look clean 
through any one on whom they were steadily fixed. 
His features were sufficiently regular and well-cut 
to be considered handsome by most people ; but it 
was the general expression of the man struck 
you, rather than any one point of detail ; there 
was something noble and leonine about him; he 
looked so strong, and yet withal so gentle, that a 
child would as instinctively have asked him to 
mend its broken toy, as a bully would have 
shrunk from the lightning of those terrible eyes, 
or silent that iron arm. he 
walked, it was with a free swinging gait iar 
to himself ae in all ~ A movements pgs was a 
certain careless dignity which might have graced a 
Red Indian thief ee alk of the Desert ; and as 
a true sailor always smacks of the sea, so did he 
seem to carry with him, wherever he went, a fresh, 
open-air, breezy flavour that was infinitely refresh- 
ing. Although he wore no gloves, and was shod 
in strong boots, he was unmistakably a gentle- 
man ; and that close though unconscious observer 
of character, the eames himself, never 
ventured to treat John English with anything but 
the most profound t. 
Yes, that was his name, John English; and a 
name too, he added, as he volunteered the 
information over supper to Mrs Winch. He was 
not at all indi to talk about himself, as the 
landlady was gratified to find ; for one’s curiosity 
respecting strangers, especially in a little country 


lace like Normanford, ought never to go unsatis- 
ed; only some people are so — reserved 
that they never can be induced to p Poe them- 
selves or their business. He was a photographer 
by profession, he went on to say, and was at present 
engaged by an eminent London firm to go from 
county to county and photograph the most pictur- 
ue and noteworthy architectural features of each 
shire, especially the houses of the landed gentry, as 
the basis of a certain great illustrated work which 
was shortly to appear. He intended to take up his 
residence at Normanford for a few weeks, as a con- 
venient central spot from which to make excursions 
to different parts of Monkshire ; and if Mrs Winch 
knew of any clean and respectable lodgings in the 
little town, he should be glad to receive her recom- 
mendation. To-morrow, or next day, he was going 
up to Belair, to request permission of Sir Philip 
Spencelaugh to eae fa the east wing of the 
Hall, which—so he had been given to understand 
—was very old and picturesque, while yet in an 
excellent state of preservation. And then he got 
out his portfolio, and proceeded to shew the land- 
lady some specimens of what he had already done 
in other counties. Mrs Winch was loud in her 
raises, her knowledge of the photographic art 
ving hitherto been limited to p portraits of 
y and by, enridge came in, was 
duly jetedaeeh to Mr John English; and the 
latter seeing before long how affairs stood between 
the chemist and the widow, discreetly withdrew ; 
and having lighted his well-worn meerschaum, 
roceeded to take a quiet ramble through the town, 
in which, early as was the hour, nearly everybody 
seemed to have gone to bed. He lingered on the 
bridge for half an hour, smoking, and listening to 
the melancholy murmur of the dark stream that 
ran below, and trying to make out through the 
starlight the outlines of the different 
which the little town was shut in from the world ; 
to 
The following letters, written a few weeks after 
John English’s arrival at Normanford, and addressed 
to his friend Frank Mashiter, at that time staying at 
Nice for the benefit of his health, are here inserted 
as containing his own impressions of certain people 
with whom the reader has already some acquaint- 
ance, and with whose fortunes those of the young 
photographer himself were afterwards so strangely 


interwoven. 


and 


My pear Frank—How long is it since I wrote 
to you last? Somewhere about a month, I believe; 
at all events, I know that there is a wre bye due 
to you, and I sit down this wet Sunday evening 
to conscientiously work off my arrears. Yes, a wet 
Sunday evening in a little country place where I 
am almost an entire stranger—such is my predica- 
ment at present. 

I rejoice heartily, my dear F: to find that 

ou are so much stronger than when you left 
land, and hope, now that the year is so far 
advanced, that you will stay where you are thro 
the winter, and come back to us, oe 
rejuvenated, with the swallows in ane four 
account of the old Italian maestro and his little 
household was excellent, and might, I think, be 
elaborated without much trouble into a tolerable 


paper for the Metropolitan. Send me a full 


account of what you are engaged on, next time 
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I am afraid, from your 
tter, that you are growing too y and trans- 
cendental—that you en too much poetry and 
see too many dark eyes for your peace of mind. 
The society of a hard-headed practical fellow like 
me for a week or two would do you a world of 


good. 

I wish, cher ami, that I possessed your ready 
pen, your easy flowing style, your happy knack of 
putting down whatever you wish to say without 
any apparent effort. To me, writing is hard work ; 
my thoughts move crabbedly; my style is no 
style at ail, but a series of angular jerks without 
grace or = of design ; my fingers feel far more 
at home with a rifle between them than they do 
when handling a pen. I trust, therefore, sir, that 
you will value my lucubrations all the more 
when you consider under what difficulties they 
are written. 

Why I wish for your pen at this time more 
than another is, that it might assist me to state 
clearly certain particulars which I wish to lay 
before you, without exactly knowing how best to 
set about as 80. 

I came to Normanford three a an utter 
stranger to the place. I was captivated with it at 
the first view, and determined to make it my head- 
agen for some time to come, especially as I knew 

ere was some good fishing to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood, and my work was so far ahead that I 
could spare a few half-days without detriment to 
the interests of anybody. After ing a couple 
of nights at the o fr erable hotel in the place, I 
engaged my present lodgings—two rooms en suite 
in the aoe of a decent widow body, who does 
her best to make me comfortable. Normanford 
does not, I imagine, contain over a thousand or 
twelve hundred inhabitants, but its situation is 
more picturesque and romantic than that of an 
other English town with which I am acquain 
It lies in the hollow of a most lovely valley, three 
or four miles in length, but nowhere very wide, 
shut in on both sides by hills wooded to their very 
summits, which here and there are split as by 
some great movement of nature countless ; 
road and river in many places wind in and out 
between huge precipices of rock that impend grimly 
on either han 

Every little country town in England has its 
great man, to whom it looks up with reverence, on 
whom it is more or less dependent, and who sways 
its destinies in a greater or lesser degree ; and 
Normanford to the rule. 
great man to whom it touches its cap respectfully, 
not to say obsequiously, is Sir Philip Spencelaugh 
of Belair—a personage of great wealth and blame- 
less life, who can trace back his pedigree almost to 
the Flood. Although only a baronet, he is quite as 
important a personage in Monkshire as my Lord 
Clopford himself, whose title only dates back to the 
reign of the Second Charles, and whose castle, some 
dozen miles from here, is the great show-place of 
the county. The greater portion of the property 
in the neighbourhood of the town belongs either to 
the owner of Belair, or to his niece, who is said to 
be even richer than he is, and who is young, 
charming, and unwedded ; but of her more here- 


ing to give you an account of my 
reception at Belair, and the events which followed 
it, 1 must go back to the date of my arrival at 

tow ofl ¢ and deal first with certain occurrences, 


trifling in themselves, perhaps, but possessed of 
singular interest for throwing an 
pected ray of light on the — mystery of my life. 

I have already stated my first two nights 
in Normanford were spent at its principal hotel, a 
great rambling place, a relic, I suppose, of the old 
coachi ys, many of its rooms being now 
denuded of furniture, and entirely unused. It is 
widely known under the sign of the Hand and 
Dagger (part of the armorial cognizance of the 
family at Belair), and is kept by a widow of the 
name of Winch, a tall, angular, hard-featured 
woman, with slaty eyes, and a most determined- 
looking mouth. She is not, however, too far 
advanced in life to have lost all hopes of matri- 
mony, her ‘intended,’ who came in, and to whom 
I was introduced, in the course of my first evening, 
being a chemist of the name of Brackenridge, who 
keeps a shop in the town. He is much younger 
than the widow—not over thirty, I imagine—and 
is a stoutly-built man, with huge sandy whiskers, 
and a face that would be handsome if it bore fewer 
traces of premature dissipation, and were less cyni- 
cally defiant in expression. What his object is in 
seeking the hand of the landlady of the Hand and 
Dagger, it is not, I think, difficult to opine; but 
the widow’s eyes are evidently blind to all his 
imperfections. He seemed disposed to fraternise 
with me, but beyond the barest civilities, I would 
have nothing to do with the fellow; he is one of 
those people to whom I take an antipathy at first 
sight—it may be prejudice on my part, but I can’t 
help it—and I soon wandered out to smoke a 
solitary pipe. 

I was just finishing breakfast next morning, 
which been laid for me in the landlady’s own 
little snu , when I heard a voice call loudly 
outside : ‘ Jerry! Jerry!’ Merely those two words: 
ridiculous words you will mmr. A call them, but 
I cannot tell you how strangely I was moved at 
neve Sag Yes, they thrilled me through and 
through, and my memory seemed to go back to 
some far-distant time when I had heard those ve 
words repeated, and that by a woman’s voice. 


ago;|sat for a moment or two like one petrified. 


Happily, I was alone ; there was no one to observe 
how strangely I was affected. Where and when 
had I heard those words before? I asked myself 
the question again and again, but without being 
able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. You 
know something of the mystery that surrounds 
the history of my early years, and how anything 
that seems to touch, however remotely, upon that 
time has for me an indescribable fascination ; 
and I could only conclude, that to some vague 
recollection of that period which still linge 
faintly in my memory, was due the sense of un- 
familiar familiarity, if I may use such a term, with 
which the repetition of those two words affected 
me. 

But who was ‘Jerry?’ I got up from the 
table, and lighted my pipe, and wandered out 
towards the back premises of the house on a voyage 
of discovery. How I progressed, I will tell you 
to-morrow ; for the present I am tired—so, good- 
night, and pleasant dreams. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE LETTER CONTINUED. 


I walked through the long flagged passage leading 
to the back of the house without encountering any 


one, and was just about to enter the yard, when 


{ 

5 
} 

| after. | 
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glancing through one of the side-windows, I saw 
a sight which brought me to a stand. a 
astride a wooden bench, placed full in the warm 
of the morning sun, was one of the strangest 
I have seen for a long time—a youth of eighteen or 
twenty, with features that were almost feminine in 
the delicacy of their outline, but freckled and 
burnt by the heats of summer; and with long 
tangled elf-locks, in colour a pale yellow, falling 
low over his shoulders. On the ground near him 
was an old felt hat, gray and napless, in py like 
a sugar-loaf; and on the other side of him, a 
steaming bowl of oatmeal porridge, waiting till it 
should be cool enough to be eaten. But what took 
my attention most was the singular way in which 
he was occupied. He was playing one of those 
long tin whistles, the like of which may not unfre- 
uently be seen among the gamins of London, and 
the music he elicited from it was such as I could 
not have believed so rude an instrument capable of 
producing. What the air was, I know not. It was 
one that I had never heard before—weird and 
melancholy, and for anything I know to the con- 
trary, may have been improvised by himself. 
Over the bench in front of him was spread a piece 
of green baize, on which two large vipers were now 
placed, which swayed their heads slowly to and fro 
as he played, darting their long tongues here and 
there with every movement, and seeming mightily 
leased with their master’s shrill music. I stood 
or three or four minutes a silent spectator of this 
singular scene. At length, the youth ceased play- 
ing, and turned his head to look after his porridge, 
and as he did so, I saw, with a thrill of sorro 
surprise, that he was an idiot. No—that is too 
strong a word ; he was what the Scotch call ‘daft,’ 
and Yorkshire folk ‘soft’—in fact, a harmless 
simpleton, with three grains of sense in his head 
to one of foolishness. His eyes told the story of 
his misfortune at once ; and yet they were beau- 
tiful eyes, large and bright, but with an expression 
in them beyond my skill to analyse. 

‘Jerry will catch thee a nice fat mouse to-night, 
my beautiful Mogaddo,’ he said, apparently address- 
ing one of the reptiles. ‘ But as for thee, my little 
Pipanta, thou shalt go supperless to bed ; thou art 
getting too lazy to dance to thy lord’s music, and 
thou must be punished. Jerry dreamt last night 
that he was king of the monkeys, and lived in a 
grand palace; and the monkeys were masters of 
everything ; and all the men and women that were 
left in the world ran wild in the woods, And King 
Jerry, and his lords and ladies, went out hunting 
them ; and it was rare sport to see how the men 
ran and hid themselves among the bushes, and to 
hear them roar with pain when our arrows took 
them in a tender part. And me | shouldn’t the 
monkeys be masters for the next thousand years, I 
should like to know? They would be a far jollier 
lot of fellows to live among than these miserable 
two-l creatures that have it all their own way 
now. utiful Venus and red Mars would shine 
just as brightly if all this was to happen to-morrow. 

hat would it matter to them? But Jerry wants 
his breakfast. When he is sultan of the apes, thou, 
Mogaddo, shalt be his grand vizier. 00-hoo- 
hoo !’ and he ended his speech with a wild crack- 
ling laugh, such as no sane being could have given 
utterance to, and then fell to work ravenously on 
his porridge ; while his two pets coiled themselves 
up on the green baize, wa i basked lazily in the 
grateful warmth 


of the sun. 


This, then, was the J whose name, when 
called showd, hadi ctasthod 00 ly. *Good- 
morning, Master Jerry,’ I said as I advanced ; ‘ you 


figures | seem to be enjoying your breakfast.’ The poor lad 


started at my sudden appearance, and stared up in 
my face with a touching, wistful look, as though 
deprecating any possible anger on my ‘Sahib 
Mogaddo, too,’ I said, turning to the nel of the 
two vipers, ‘seems to relish the bright sunshine ;’ 
and as I spoke,I seized the reptile with my left 
hand by the tip of its tail, and running my right 
hand quickly up its back, grasped it tightly with 
my thumb and finger, just behind the head, and so 
held it, powerless for i jury, while its body twisted 
and untwisted itself rapidly round my arm, ‘I 
met thy uncle one day on the banks of the 

and thy grandfather among the Mountains of the 
Moon, and each of them sent thee a message,’ I 
continued, addressing myself to the viper; and 
with that I mumbled over a few sentences of 
Arabic which I had picked up during my travels ; 
while Jerry looked on with a silent awe, his nether 
lip trembling with nervous agitation. Afraid, 
apparently, lest I might treat Pipanta in the same 
unceremonious way, he hastened to seize the 
smaller viper, and put it away in a box which he 
drew from under the bench ; and I was by no 
means sorry to deposit Mogaddo in the same place 
of security. Jerry was evidently di to 
regard me with reverence, if not with absolute 
fear: that any one should be on speaking-terms 
with his favourites, and introduce himself to them 
as a family friend, was something — 
beyond the narrow a of his experience. ere 
might the knowledge of this mysterious stranger be 
expected to stop? So, to shew the depth of 

in which he held me, he proceeded to favour me 
with a series of old-fashioned rustic bows, run- 
ning the open palm of his hand close up by his 
face, and then bringing it down through the air in 
a sweeping curve almost to his feet. ‘Jerry h 
that your Lordship has salubrity of health, ‘this 
saffron-tinted morn,’ said the poor lad. ‘ He is your 
Highness’s most complaisant and obedient slave. 
My lord Mogaddo and his bride, the beautiful 
Pipanta, are your slaves. We know nothing, and 
the master, to whom everything is known, holds 
the key of our destiny,’ 

What answer I should have made to this 
high-flown tirade, I cannot say, but at this moment 
Mrs Winch entered the yard. ‘ -morning, 
sir, she said. ‘I ive that you are i 
the acquaintance of my poor boy. Heaven, for 
some wise pu , has seen fit to afflict him, 
but he is none the less dear to a mother’s heart : it 
may be, indeed, that I love him more than I should 
do were he the same as others ;’ and the widow 
bent and kissed her son’s forehead fondly. But 
J was again ravenously intent on finishing his 
b and seemed to have no attention to 
spare for either his mother or myself. The 
widow signed to me to follow her. As soon as we 
reached her little parlour, she turned to me and 
said : ‘ Last night, sir, in the course of conversation, 
you mentioned that you were a photographer be 
profession. Would it be too great a favour to 
you to take the portrait of my poor boy some da: 
when you may have alittle sparetime? It is what 
have desired to have—a good one I mean—for a 
long time. I will Pay you whatever you may 
choose to ask.’—‘I will take your —_— 
with pleasure,’ I replied (and so I would have 
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day that one has an 
such an original to one’s 
‘although portraiture is out of my 
of business, and I only dabble a little 
in it ee 4 and that merely for my own 
a ou satisfaction ; and as for the 
, we Wi about that some other time,’ 
was away at Eastringham all that day on 
matters of business, and did not get back to the 
Hand and Dagger till close upon eleven o'clock. 
‘Mr Brackenridge and I have talking about 
photography this evening,’ said the widow to me 
as I lingered over my last pipe. ‘He tells me that 
by its means copies of fading portraits may be 
taken, and that thus the features of those who, 
when living, were dear to us es 
wi you, 
sir, kindly tell me whether this on or not ?’— 
* What Mr Brackenridge told you is to some extent 
true, I replied. ‘ Pictures can, of course, be 
as any other object can ; but 
e brighter 


e picture is, the clearer will the | that 


im copy through the camera. But you had better 
let me see any portrait that you may wish to have 
photographed, and I can then jndge better as to its 
capabilities for coming out well under the om 
—‘lam really ashamed, Mr English, to trouble you 
about such a trifle, said the a ‘but I have, 
up-stairs, a portrait of my brother, which has, unfor- 
tunately, been hung for some time in a damp 
room, and I now find that the colours are fading 


’ rapidly, and that in another year or two it will look 


nothing more an unmeaning daub.” —‘ Let me 
see the portrait,’ I said ; ‘something can be made of 
it, I have no doubt.” The interest I shewed in the 
matter evidently pleased her; she rose with a 

ified air, and went at once to fetch the picture. 

came back with it almost i iately, and 
laid it on the table before me. It was a poor 
thing enough—a Kit-cat, done in water-colours, in 
that florid style of art so popular among a certain 
class about the time that you and I were born. 
But scarcely had I set eyes on it before I recognised 
tt as the portrait of a man whom I knew when I was 
a child—of a man whose and strongly- 
marked face I have but too much reason to remem- 
ber ; and the same instant there flashed across my 
mind the very time, place, and circumstances under 
which I had heard those two words: ‘ Jerry, Jerry, 
called aloud many years ago, the sudden repetition 
of which had so startled me that very morning. 
Yes, that man on whose portrait I was now gazing 
was the v 
addressed. e whole scene rose before me in a 
moment, as clear and vivid as one of my own 
photographs. Here it is. Daybreak on a bitterly 
cold morning. A man is ri away from the 
door of a little house in a little, shabby country 
town—not an English town—and mounted behind 
him, with his arms round the man’s waist, is a lad 
of nine—your friend John English, to wit, only 
his name wasn’t John English then. They are 
riding slowly down the silent street, when a shrill 
voice behind them calls ‘Jerry, Jerry. They both 
look back, and see a white-faced woman standing in 
the doorway of the house they have just left, 


my motioning to them to return. But the 
man only mutters a curse, and digs the spurs into 
his horse, and the sparks fly out of the flinty road- 


man to whom those words were | full 


way as the and 
as they turn the corner of the street, the boy, still 
looking back, sees the woman’s hands 
flung up suddenly above her head, as though in 
rayer or invocation ; and then she passes from 
bis sight for ever; and the man and he ride wildly 
on for what seems to the lad a terribly long time, 
till at length the latter drops asleep from v 
weariness, and is only kept from falling by the belt 
which fastens him to his companion ; and when he 
awakes, it is to find himself in a strange place, and 
among strange faces, and to be told that he will 
never see the man who brought him again, whereat 


he is not a 
Such was t wee my dear Frank, which the 
sight of that faded old portrait brought back so 


vividly from the dim recesses of my memory. It 
was all that I could do to retain my self-possession 
under the keen eyes of the widow, while pretending 
to be making a close examination of the painting. 
The beating of my heart, for a minute or two, 
seemed to deafen me ; strange lights danced before 
my eyes; the room, and everything in it, exce 
stern-faced woman before me, seemed to 
into unreality; and it was as though I, John 
English, were looking down upon some other man, 
who sat there in sad perplexity, not knowing what 
to do next. But a question San the widow soon 
recalled my scattered wits. ‘ Well, sir, what is 
your opinion?’ she said. ‘ Do you think that any- 
thing like a tolerable a ea can be taken of 
it Undoubtedly,’ ‘A person who 
understands his business well might, with care, 
obtain a very fair aan! T said this more 
to gain time than for any other reason ; and my next 
remark had the same end in view. ‘If I remember 
rightly, Mrs Winch, you stated that it was the 
portrait of your brother ?’—‘ Yes,’ she said rather 
plaintively, ‘the portrait of a very dear brother, 
who died many years ago. My poor boy is 
after him 


Her boy named after him! If any doubt had 
previously existed in my mind as to whether my 
memory ape onary, me false, these words would 
have been cient to remove it; but even so, I 
determined to extort further testimony from her, if 
it were Sble to do so. ‘Yes, Mrs Winch? I 
said, ‘if you will intrust this portrait into my 
keeping, I will engage to make you a very excellent 
pee ee copy of it. But do you know, the more 

look at it, the more it gives me the impression 
that it is the portrait of a man who walked with a 
limp—of a man one of whose legs was shorter than 
the other. Ridiculous, of course, but that is the 
idea it gives me.’ Ast said these words, I looked 
inchingly into the widow's eyes. Her 
face blanched to a dull deathly gray before I had 
done ing, while the firm fire of her eyes 
quailed and flickered, and then fell utterly before 
my gaze. Her thin lips tightened over her large 
white teeth ; her breath came and went rapidly ; 
and her long thin fingers closed waneneeletal over 
the wine-glass which she happened to be holding at 
the time, and crushed it to ents in their con- 
vulsive gripe. She got up without a word, and 
stretched out her arms, and drew the picture to 
her, like a woman in a state of somnambulism, and 
then turned and walked slowly from the room. 
But when she reached the doorway, she stopped ; 
and her head came slowly round, as though it were 
worked by mechanism, till her eyes met mine with 
one brief fiendish look of mi hate and fear, 
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would have wi up your poor friend on the 
I saw the widow no more that night. 

I was too much excited to sleep, sat by the 
open window of my bedroom, smoking and think- 
ing till daybreak. How can I set down, how make 

ou comprehend, even a tithe of what I thought as 
T sat there? Some vague outline of my history is 
already known to you, and one of these days I will 
fill in the details, and colour the picture for you ; 
but even then, you will but faintly realise my state 
of mind on that night, when I deemed I had found 
the key that would unlock the dark mystery in 
which, as in an iron chest, hitherto-to me impene- 
trable, lay hidden the secret of my early life. 

I encountered Mrs Winch at the foot of the 
stairs, as I was coming down to breakfast next 
morning. I thought she looked paler than usual, 
but her demeanour was as quiet and impassive as 
it always was. ‘You must have thought me very 
rude last night, Mr English, she said with a smile. 
‘I believe I actually snatched my brother's portrait 
out of your hands, and left the room without a 
word. y, accept m apology for such ill man- 
ners ; to explain which, I must tell you what is 
well known to my intimate friends, that I am sub- 
ject to sudden attacks of vertigo, combined with 
sickness, Feeling the premonitory symptoms of an 
attack last night, I hastened to leave the room 
while I had still some control over my actions. 
The act of seizing the picture was merely an in- 
stinetive impulse to reclaim what I value so highly, 
and at the moment I was only half conscious of 
yy was doing. You will pardon me, will you 
not 


What could I do but utter some commonplace 
of civility that meant eo ? In my secret 
I believed that the woman was lying to me; her 
tone carried no conviction with it: and again, how 
could I believe her & 
certainly recognised portrait man 
called brother, 


and that her sudden illness 
declared itself exactly at the moment when she 


By the by, while I am here, I may as well tell you 
that Mrs Jakeway, of Cliff Co has got two 
very nice rooms to let, which I would suit 
you exactly. I intend writing her a note presently, 
which I will send down by Jerry ; and you, sir, 
will perhaps be good enough to step in as you go 
through the town on your way to ir, and see 
whether the apartments are to your liki 

All this certainly seemed very kind an 
on yo we of the widow, but I am afraid 
felt sufficiently grateful for her good offices ; in her 
demeanour towards me there was a sort of insincerity 
+ arn to analyse, but none the less certainly 

ere. 

When the girl who ordinarily waited upon me 
came in to remove the breakfast things, she told 
me that her mistress had just received a telegram, 
which had been brought express from the nearest 
ag station, about six miles away, informi 
Mrs Winch that her mother was dying, and that if 
she wished to see her alive she must start by the 
first train without fail. The girl added, that the 
news had affected her mistress a good deal, but 
that the first thing Mrs Winch did after hearing it 
was to write and send off two notes, one addressed 


plausible 
scarcely 


to Lady Spen of Belair, and the other to 
Mrs Jakeway of Cliff Cottage; and that every- 
ing was now h and bustle in the house, to 


enable her to get off in time to catch the train. 

‘I have sent a note down to Cliff Cottage,’ said 
Mrs Winch when she came in, a few minutes later, 
to bid me good-bye. ‘I think you will find the 
rooms to your liking;’ and with that she went, 
and I saw her no more for a a fortnight. 

A note for Lady Spencelaugh of Belair! Was 
Mrs Winch, then, on such familiar terms with her 
Ladyship that she could presume to write to her? 
But what business was it of mine if she chose to 
write 5 met Probably it was nothing more 
than a for ale or wine —- to the Hall 
And yet, do what I would, I could not get the idea 
out of my head that the Landlady’s note had 
reference in some way to my approaching visit to 


became aware of such recognition on my part? No | Belair. 


—there was certainly something more in the case 
than was just then visible on the surface; and it 
was equally as certain that I had made this woman 
my enemy ; in those cold gray eyes, and that set, 
colourless face, I read a srength of implacabil- 
ity that might well have e€ a nervous man 
tremble in his shoes. Happily, I am not nervous, 
and rather enjoy the fact of having an enemy than 
otherwise ; it is like caviare, and gives a zest to an 
otherwise insipid plat ; for, after life is insipid 
in this dull conventional land. Still, I think 
a man had better have six enemies of his own sex, 
than have one woman against him who has the 
power and the will to work him harm. (N.B—Do 
not su from this that I am afraid of the 
I think, Mr English, I heard 

*T thi i you mention yes- 
terday that you intended going up to Belair this 
morning ?’ said Mrs Winch interrogatively, as she 
brought in my coffee herself. Such is certainly 
my intention, I replied. ‘If you will permit me, 
sir, to give you a word of advice,’ continued the 
landlady, ‘I would recommend you to go, in the 
first instance, to Lady Spencelaugh rather than to 
Sir Philip. The baronet is in very delicate health 
at present, and all power is vested in the hands of 
her Ladyship, a word from whom to Sir Philip 
would at once insure the success of your mission. 


I found Cliff Co without difficulty. It 
was pleasantly si on the outskirts of the 
town, and formed one of two small semi-detached 
houses standing = alone in gardens of their 
own. The other house, as I was not long in learn- 
ing, was y Brackenridge the chemist, 
= a shop was half a mile away in the town. 
Mrs Jakeway was a clean, apple-faced, a 
little woman, brisk and busy from mo : 
night, with an intense pride in her neat little 
house, and a pardonable weakness on the subject 
of chimney-ornaments and anti-macassars, of which 
articles she possessed sufficient to stock a house six 
times as large as her own. ‘ Law bless you, sir!’ 
she said, when I had introduced myself and made 
known my business, ‘why, I had a note from Mrs 
Winch only half an hour ago, telling gb sup- 
pose, that you were about to call, and that you 
were a respectable gentleman ; but I can see that 
well enough by your looks: I’ve not lived in 
the world all this time without having my eyes 
about me; and if the rooms suit you, I shall be 
comfortable.’ 

‘But if you have received Mrs Winch’s note, you 
of course know what she says, I — 

‘No, that I don’t,’ answered the little woman, as 
sharp as a needle ; ‘for, as it happens, I mislaid 
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my spectacles this morning, and I might just as 
wal to fy to send scrawly spider sort 
of writing without ’em. I know the note was 
from Mrs W inch, because Jerry brought it. Here 
it is, sir, and I shall take it as a favour if you will 
just read it out aloud, and Jet us hear what the 
widow has to say. A very decent respectable 
woman is Mrs Winch, and everybody in Normanford 
will tell you the same thing.’ 

She held out the note as she spoke. ‘ But there 
may be something in it,’ I remonstrated, ‘intended 
for your eye alone.’ 

‘Don't you think anything of the kind, sir, 
said the little woman emphatically. ‘There’s no 
secrets between Mrs Winch and me; and I shall 
just take it as a favour if you will read it out 
aloud.’ 

She was so urgent Se that I could not 
well refuse to comply with her request ; so I took 
the note, carelessly enough, and opened it, never 
dreaming for a moment that it was anything other 
than what Mrs Jakeway imagined it to be—a 
simple recommendation of myself as a tenant for 
the vacant rooms at Cliff Cottage. But it was 
something very different indeed, as I saw at once 
when I made myself master of the spiky 
irregular hand in which it was written. 

It was the note intended for Lady ~ rage 
which had been enclosed by Mrs Winch in the 
wrong envelope ! 

It ran as follows : ‘ Dear Lapy SPENcELAUGH— 
Be on your guard against the stranger who will 
come up to Belair to-day to ask permission to 
take some pameae of the Hall. Refuse his 
request, and do not allow him to see Sir Philip. 
He is dangerous. He knows something, but how 
much or how little I cannot at present tell. I am 
unable to see you, having just been summoned to 
the bedside of my mother, who is dying.—Your 
Ladyship’s devoted M. W. Burn this when read.’ 

I sat staring at the letter like a man in a dream, 
till Mrs Jakeway’s shrill voice recalled me to the 
necessity of explaining my silence. ‘A n 
awkward hand to » ain’t it, sir?’ said the old 
lady. ‘Folk now-a-days seem to try how badly 
they can write. 

‘Pardon me, Mrs Jakeway,’ I replied very 
gravely, ‘but Mrs Winch has ssidantly made a 
mistake in sending this note here. It is intended 
for cs be: ncelaugh, to whom the note for you 
has probably been sent. If you will oblige me 
with a light, some sealing-wax, and an envelope, I 
will at once enclose it to the writer, and your maid 
can take it down to the Hand and Dagger some time 
in the course of the day,’ 

I think it probable the old lady would have 
demurred to my summary disposition of her note, 
but I spoke so authoritatively, and looked so grim 
and determined, that she was frightened into sub- 
mission, and got me the articles I wanted without 
aword, I ad the envelope to Mrs Winch, 
and marked it with the word Private, and wrote 
inside, ‘ With Mr John English’s compliments: sent 
in mistake to Cliff Cottage ;’ and then enclosed the 
note, and sealed it up in the presence of Mrs Jake- 
way, who looked on in wondering silence, and 
promised faithfully that it should be delivered at 
the hotel in the course of the day. ‘If the mistress 
of the Hand and Dagger and I are to be enemies,’ 
I said to myself, ‘the warfare on my side at least 
shall be fair and above board.’ 

Having completed all needful arrangements 


asty | are very chary of fault-finding, as a rule preferring 


ee ore ents, I set out for Belair 
with a heart that beat more high and anxiously 
than usual. What did that woman mean by sayi 
that I was dangerous? I, at least, was iguana of 
my own power for harm. And why should I be 
dangerous to Lady Spencelaugh, of all persons in 
the world, of whose ba A existence I was utterly 
ignorant three days before? Into the heart of 
what strange mystery was I about to plunge? 
Vain questions, but — so deeply as I walked 
up to Belair, that I had no eyes for the beautiful 
scenery through the midst of which I was passing, 
How I at Belair, I must leave for another 
epistle. This one is so unconscionably long, that I 
am afraid you will never wade to the end of it. 
Write soon, old boy, and let me have a good 
account of your health. Vale. Ever thine, 
JoHN ENGLIsH. 


CRITICAL BLUNDERS. 


An action for libel of a somewhat unusual nature 
was lately tried in London. An evening paper, in 
recording the first night’s performance of a certain 
drama, stated that the part of one of the principal 
actors ‘ was most efficiently spoken by the prompter,’ 
The actor whose memory was thus called into ques- 
tion naturally considered his professional character 
must suffer if the statement was allowed to pass 
uncontradicted ; and, failing in obtaining a retracta- 
tion from the offending journal, sought his remedy 
in a court of law. The writer of the critique re- 
peated the obnoxious statement in the witness-box, 
and was supported by the author of the piece; 
on the other side, the prompter himself and 
the actors engaged in the performance declared 
that the plaintiff was letter-perfect, and the j 
awarded him five guineas as a salve for his 
wounded feelings. 

Player and critic seldom appear thus as plaintiff 
and defendant ; a circumstance not to be wondered 
at, since modern theatrical critics, it must be owned, 


to deal out praise with more liberality than discre- 
tion—the ink they use has but an infinitesimal 
modicum of gall in it, if that ingredient has not 
been omitted altogether. Once upon a time, it was 
very different, the dramatic writers for the press 
handling their pens after a less gingerly ion 
than is common now-a-days. Fancy the commo- 
tion there would be in a modern green-room if the 
Times took to summing up theatrical performances 
in this style: ‘Last night, Farquhar’s eprightly 
comedy, the Constant Couple, was most barbarously 
murdered at Drury Lane. The lively knight was 
reduced by Elliston to a dull piece of affectation. 
Clincher was altogether lost in the hands of Bannis- 
ter ; it approached Farquhar as nearly as the frog 
in the fable resembled the ox. Miss Mellon was 
not Sony unpleasant in her representation of 
Angelica; but criticism has not language severe 
enough to deprecate the impertinence of Barrymore 

resuming to put himself forward in the = of 
Eolonel Standard. We were scarcely less offended 
with Dowton’s attempt at Alderman Suiggles ; it was 
only not absolutely the worst thing we ever saw.’ 
This pretty specimen of the gentle art of criticism 
appeared in a paper called the British Neptune, and 
great was the wrath of the actors so mercilessly 
castigated ; their anger not being the less furious 
because the performance so bitterly assailed had 


never taken place, the sudden illness of Elliston g 
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having necessitated the substitution of another 
ae in place of the Constant Elliston 
was not a man to submit quietly to such an 
uncalled-for attack, and he had not much diffi- 
culty in persuading his fellow-sufferers to join 
him in taking legal proceedings against their 
libeller ; but, knowing he had no case at all, 
the proprietor of the British Neptune wisely com- 
romised matters by paying expenses, and 
Lending over fifty po to the new Lane 
Theatrical Fund. 

The practice of writing critiques before instead 
of after the performance criticised (less uncommon, 
perhaps, than might be supposed), however con- 
venient it may be, is undoubtedly a very risky 
practice, seeing that theatrical and musical pro- 
grammes are especially liable to sudden and 
unannounced changes, calculated to bring the too 
imaginative critic to grief when he least expects 
it. Such was the fate of the gentleman who, years 
ago, wrote in the Morning Herald: ‘We were 
extremely gratified on Tuesday evening at Covent 
Garden Theatre to hear that Mr Sinclair had 
attended to our advice, and that his adoption of it 
was eminently serviceable to his professional 
character. In executing the polacca, he very 

rudently abstained from any wild flourishes, but 
Fept strictly to the laws of melody, by which he 
was encored three times by the universal desire of 
the whole audience” It is possible that the 
popular vocalist may have taken his critic’s advice 
oh , and resolved to forego indulging himself in 
wild flourishes ; and if the oP rtunity had been 
afforded him, he might possibly have earned the 
extraordinary compliment of a triple encore. 
Unfortunately, neither singer nor song was h 

at all that night on the boards of Covent Garden ; 
and the critic had small reason to congratulate 
himself upon adopting the rule of Captain Abso- 
lute’s too ready-witted man, who, whenever he 
drew upon his invention for a good current lie, 
always forged endorsements as well as the bill, in 
order to give the thing an air of truth. 

The Herald seems to have had an unhappy 
knack of selecting gentlemen of this adventurous 
turn of mind. When the Piccolomini was attract- 
ing musical London to the old Opera-house by her 
winning portrayal of the heroine of La Traviata, 
the curiosity of opera-goers was piqued by the 
announcement of a rival Violetta at Covent Garden, 
in the person of Madame Bosio; but when the 
night came which was to bring the respective 
merits of the two great prima a - the test of 
comparison, circumstances compelled the me- 
ment of the trial. The dim inted pat occa 
must have been more astonished than edified at 
the appearance next morning in the above-named 
newspaper of a highly panegyrical criticism of 
Bosio’s Violetta. e conscientious writer, after 
describing the deep pensiveness pervading the 
performance, declared it was not surprisi 
the first representation of La Traviata at Covent 
Garden should have achieved one of the most 
remarkable successes of the season, Madame Bosio 
having, by her admirable rendering of the heroine, 
taken a new lease of fame. Descending to details, 
the critic says: ‘ Perhaps Madame Bosio never sung 
so admirably as she did last ight. Her first aria 
was sung to perfection. . . . . the duet with Ger- 
mont, and the finale to the second act, she created 


a profound impression by her energy and feeling. 
Mario surpassed himself, .. .. The recalls of 


Madame Bosio and Mario were numerous duri 
the performance, and at the conclusion the 
ovation was paid to. the lady and gentleman.’ 
Doubtless the critic was satisfied with his produc- 
tion, and considered, as an exercise of the ima- 
— faculties, it was not bad; his editor, 

owever, took a very commonplace view of the 
matter, and the following paragraph a ina 
prominent place in the next issue of the paper: 
‘The report of the performances’of La Traviata, 
which appeared in a portion of our impression of 
altogether incorrect, the Traviata 

ving been postponed in consequence of the 
illness of Signor aro We are compelled to 
confide in the honour of our reporter in all such 
matters, and therefore we have felt it our duty to 
at once dispense with the further services of the 
writer of the pretended critique.’ 

A now defunct literary periodical was guilty of a 
comical blunder. Just a couple of days before a 
Tale of Two Cities was ar out at the Lyceum 
Theatre, the Critic informed its playgoing readers 
that ‘the sole event of any moment which has 
taken place in the metropolitan theatres during the 
a week, is the production of Mr Tom Taylor’s 

ramatised version of Mr Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities, but as it has been even more unsuccessful 
than similar attempts to convert a novel into a 
piece usually are, we shall refrain from any detailed 
criticisms ;’ which was wise under the circumstances, 
The ress of the Lyceum thought this pro- 
phetic condemnation a little too bad, and gave the 
public a bit of her mind on the subject through 
the medium of the daily press; and being a 
popular actress, her complaints were endorsed by 
the newspapers, and some rather hard words flung 
at the offending weekly. The editor of the Critic, 
however, was _ equal to the occasion. In his 
next number, he explained that his theatrical 
reporter had left a note at the office ing thus: 
‘As the Tale of Two Cities has failed me, I have 
nothing for this week without going far afield; 
pray say a few words about it” In i i 
the recipient managed to ignore the little wo 
‘me, and therefore sup that the piece had 
been played without success; the t of this 
error being the concoction of the aforesaid notice. 
The explanation was all very well as far as it went, 
but it certainly scarcely justified the announce- 
ment of the supposed failure being made in such 
very emphatic terms. The editor thought other- 
wise, or pretended to do so, and actually assumed 
the tone of a highly injured individual, complain- 
ing that so much should have been made of what 
he delicately described as a ‘ single deviation from 
accuracy ;’ while the reporter, whose bad writing 
was apparently the cause of the original mistake, 
taking his cue from his superior officer, coolly 
declared he had only told the truth, ‘as many wise 
men have done, a day too soon ;’ and then hastened 


that | to console his maligned editor with the assurance 


that if he were to devote his space to correcting the 
errors of fact, logic, and language daily committed 
by his assailants, all the s and time at his 
command would be occupied with the ungrateful 
function. 
Such critical blunders as these tell their own 
story, but it is © account > = mistakes 
ing personal identity into which newspaper 
critics have now and nf fallen. T. P. Cooke 
must have been ee delighted to see 


1. 
himself praised for his performance of a part 
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layed by another actor; and Miss Faucit must 
ion blushed with pleasure at the unintended 
compliment when, after playing Volumnia, she saw 
Miss O'Neill re hed with making the character 
too youthful im appearance. The playbills in 
these cases may have misled the critics, and the 
theatrical ‘make-up’ of the actors have prevented 
them discovering the truth ; but no such excuse is 
available for the musical critic who abused our 
great tenor, asserting that he had deteriorated in 
style, voice, and execution, as the said critic had 
phesied he would do, if he persisted in travel- 
fing about the country singing commonplace 
The proof of the singer’s deterioration 
was the manner in which he at a certain 
performance of the Messiah, when it happened— 
as it too often happens—that the popular tenor’s 
place was occupied by a substitute; and the critic 
ted in more senses 
one. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Exrraorpinary storms of hail and thunder— 
2 meteors—improved dwellings for working- 
ple—the American iron-clad Miantonomoh—the 
of the Great Eastern for another attempt 
to lay an Atlantic telegraph cable—to say nothing 
of home politics and foreign war, combine to make 
a stirring time for the close of the sessions of our 
scientific and learned societies, and to disturb 
their holiday plans. All the savans who intended 
to pass their vacation in the mountains of Austria, 
or to attend the meetings of German naturalists, 
will now have to betake themselves elsewhither. 

As regards the American iron-clad, many a 
query has been asked as to the meaning of her 
name ; but readers of Cooper’s novels will remem- 
ber that in The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, the name 
of a famous Indian chief is mentioned, there spelt 
Miantonimoh. 

Two professors of Ziirich have been making 
experiments on the Origin of Muscular Power, one 
= of their operations being the ascent of the 

aulhorn. They took careful note of the food 
they had eaten, and tested at intervals their liquid 
excretion, with a view to ascertain what were the 
substances oxidised, or converted into mechanical 
work: a — much debated among physiolo- 
gists and chemists ; some contending for albuminoid, 
others for non-nitrogenous su ces. The pro- 
fessors above referred to—Fick and Wislicenus— 
now assert as the result of the experiments and 
observations, that the oxidation of albuminous 
substances contributes at the utmost a very small 
quota to the muscular force; and that ‘the sub- 
stances which by burning generate force in the 
muscles, are non-nitrogenous, either fats or 
hydrates of carbon. This doctrine may be made 
by A bundle of muscle-fibres 
is a kind of machine consisting of albuminous 
material, just as a steam-engine is made of steel, 
iron, and brass; and as coal is burned in the 
steam-engine to produce force, so in the muscular 
machine, fats or hydrates of carbon are burned for 
the and, to pursue the simile 
further, as the material of the steam-engine oxidises 
and wears away, so is the material of muscle worn 
away, and must be replenished by proper food. 
Attention to this latter particular is essential by 


holiday tourists, who, when among the mountains, 
are very apt to damage their suuscula health by 
overexertion on insufficient diet. 

To the numerous contrivances for consumption 
of smoke, there has now been added another, which 
after trial at certain works in Sheffield, is con- 
sidered successful. Of all the smoke-infested 
towns in the kingdom, Sheffield is perhaps the 
worst ; a popular author pronounces it ‘detestable ;’ 
hence it is the very p in which endeavours 
towards abatement of the nuisance should be 
encouraged. In this new process, the furnace is 
fed with hot air, the boiler with hot water; and 
it is essential that the door fit closely, and be 
opened only for firing. The air is heated in fines 

ed on each side of the boiler, passes into the 
urnace through small perforations in the side 
brickwork, oat being thus distributed evenly over 
the surface of the fire, the consumption of smoke 
is complete. For heating the water, the waste 
steam is made to circulate through pipes in a 
Boiling it (the ows to 

iler at the boiling temperature; consequentl 

full steam-power can te line up with half the 
usual quantity of fuel, and of labour on the part 
of the fireman. All this seems very simple; and 
that it can be accomplished with economy of coal, 
is an important element in its favour. We h 
to hear that the process will be applied in Shefficld 
until its atmosphere shall be perfectly free from 


smoke. 
In a lecture on the Combustion of Gas for 
Economic Pw » Dr Letheby states that the 


bat’s-wing and fishtail burners, not being subject 
to such great variations in power as other forms, 
are best suited for common use, yet require certain 
recautions to render them y effective. The 
burners, he explains, are those which consume 
from 3 to 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, and the slits 
and holes should be so graduated that the gas issues 
at a pressure of from 0°08 to 0°12 of an inch for 


very poor (12-candle), and from 020 to 0°40 
for 14-candle and from 0°4 to 0°6 inch for 
cannel- e adds, that Argand burners are 


only fit for gas of less than 18 or 19 candle-power ; 
| that the taps, instead of being fitted near the 
burners, as they now yar wy Hey should be 
placed at a distance of 18 inches from the burners, 
which would tend to brighten the flame. 
e es dug near Ww, in 

Fifeshire, yield 30 gallons of crude oil to the ton, 
besides ammoniacal liquor. This, however, is far 
exceeded by a kind of coal found in New South 
Wales, which gives 147 gallons to the ton. From 
experiments made by J. W. Adams of New 
York, it appears that petroleum and some other 
hydrocarbons can be very advantageously used as 
fuel when burned in combination with jets of 
steam. With proper apparatus, it is stated that 
nearly 30 Ibs. of water, at a temperature of 60 
degrees, can be converted into steam by the con- 
sumption of 1 lb. of petroleum, which is nearly 
four times as much as could be converted into steam 
by 1 Ib. of anthracite coal. If these results can be 
substantiated, an important economy would be 
effected by burning petroleum in the furnaces of 
steam-engines, 

The prizes offered by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects are: the silver medal for the 
best essay on the Influence of French, German, and 
Italian Art on English Architecture in the 12th, 
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13th, 14th, and 15th centuries—the influence of the 
several schools to be particularised: the Soane 
medallion for the best design, accompanied by a 
sufficient number of drawings, for a general market- 
house and exchange suitable for a provincial town. 
Concerning this latter, we are tempted to inquire, 
why the R. L B. A. did not ask for a design suwit- 
able for London, for if any place in England is in 
want of a proper market-house, it is London? It 
would be easy to name a dozen provincial towns in 
which the market-house is as good as could be 
desired, and we may hope that some day London 
will choose one of them as a model, and provide 
itself with a really metropolitan market-house. 
We are promised that the ‘dead-meat market,’ 
about to be erected in Smithfield, shall be excellent 
in all a we accept the promise, and trust 
it will be kept. Hereupon we cannot help asking, 
why the objectionable term ‘dead meat’ is so 
persistently used? Is not the term meat a sufficient 
indication that the animal from which it was taken 
is no longer alive ? 

By recent news from Melbourne, we are put in 
possession of important particulars relating to the 
material progress of the colony of Victoria, which 
are well deserving of attention. The total produce 
of wheat for the year ending in March last, was 
3,503,439 bushels—nearly double the quantity of 
the former year. In barley, beans, peas, millet, 
and sorghum, and green crops, there is also a 
marked increase. The number of vines under 
cultivation, 7,144,407, was not so great as in 1865, 
but the produce of grapes, 39,536 cwts., is nearly a 
fourth greater. From these grapes, or a portion of 
them, 127,400 gallons of wine were e, which 
is for the most part consumed in the colony. The 


quality is inferior; and if the Victorian wine- | Mr William Ch 


growers wish to find a foreign market, they must 
take more pains than hitherto with the manu- 


Some remarkable results are shewn in rh oad 
on Deaths by Lightning, presented to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris by Ta Boudin. In thirty years, 
ending 1864, there were killed by lightning in 
France 2431 persons ; and the number struck, but 
not killed, = at least as 
is a surprisingly large total, being at the rate o 
four yore M. Boudin shews further, 
that women are much less liable to be struck than 
men even out of doors ; he 
instances of groups composed of persons 0: 
sexes being struck, the women remaining unharm: 
while the men were all killed. 

Gun-cotton is being largely used at the metal- 
liferous mines of California and Nevada, and with 
advantage to all concerned, for its explosive force 
is greater than that of gunpowder ; and as it makes 
no smoke, there is no loss of time in waiting for 
the smoke to clear away after firing the blasts. 
We may expect to hear that the cotton will be 
used for other than industrial purposes ae 
war now raging in Germany, for large orders have 
been sent to the gun-cotton factory at Stow- 
market by at least one of the belligerents. For 


blowing up ships or forts, cotton is far preferable 
to mg er. 
e American esium Company at Boston 


have brought out a new form of magnesium lamp, 
which is said to give a steadier light than any yet 
invented. The clock-work is made to deliver a 


double strip of magnesium ribbon, and to trim the 
ashes from the end; besides which, a contrivance is 


introduced for ‘ fixing’ some of the smoke. Ope- 
rators who have experienced the inconvenience 
occasioned by the profuse smoke thrown off b 
the magnesium lamps as hitherto constru 

will ae a lamp in which that objection is 


Artists and others accustomed to work at plastic 
models, will hear with satisfaction that a mixture 
of thoroughly dried clay with about half its weight 
of glycerine forms a good substitute for wax, which 
van used with advantage for models of various 

There grows in Australia, ially in the colon: 
of Victoria, a tree known ae as the 4 
tree, which, from its abundance, has been considered 
as an encumbrance. Some of the settlers knew 
that the natives extracted from the tree a tenacious 
kind of gum, which they used as glue in preparing 
their weapons and implements ; but none seem to 
have been aware that the despised timber would 
one day prove to be highly valuable as a source of 
commercial products, This, however, has now been 
by a colonist at St Ronan’s, who, 
from the root of the grass-tree, extracts gum 
shell-lac, sugar, alcohol, and ee with which he 
lights his works. These are all saleable products ; 
and as we are informed that trees are so 
abundant near St Ronan’s that six hundred tons of 
root and wood can be had every week for the next 
ten years, they will probably be found ere long 
figuring in the list of colonial exports. In addition 
to the abundance of full-grown timber, we hear 
that large self-sown crops of young grass-trees are 
co: on. 

At the anniversary meeting of the 
Society, one of their a a was awarded to 
ili andless, an Englishman, who, with 
no other help than a boat’s crew of Indians, has 
explored and laid down on a map the course of the 
great river Purus, one of the affluents of the 
Amazons, into which it flows at a distance of 
eleven hundred miles from the sea. Some notion 
of Mr Chandless’s enterprise and perseverance 
may be inferred from the fact, that he ascended 
the Purus to a distance of nineteen hundred 
miles from its confluence—till he was stopped 
by rocks and — in Peruvian territory, at the 
eastern foot of the Andes. Though ——- 
the stream is eo for large vesse oo 
the greater part of its course, and will probably 
become an important channel of export from Peru 


ed | and the adjacent states. The Brazilian government 


have established a line of five-hundred ton steamers 
on the Amazons, and the vessels ascend the river 
once a month to Yurim a distance of more 
than three thousand miles from the sea) What 
undeveloped resources for trade there must yet be 
in that vast territory ! 


A WORD FOR DOGS. 

M. Nicnoxas Ferv, of Dijon, has been pleased to 
issue a pamphlet recommending the “extinction 
of the canine race.” A copy was sent to Marshal 
Vaillant, Minister of the French Imperial Household. 
The marshal acknowledged the attention, and, at the 
time when thousands of men were about to exterminate 
‘each other in Germany, pled feelingly in favour of 
the dogs in the following curious letter : 

Srr—I am anxious to thank you for your pamphlet 
on the extinction of the canine race, but, in truth, I 


have not courage to do so. I have a horror of this 
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new “massacre of the i ” the object of your 
indictment. I have a horror of this new St Bartho- 
lomew of preached up by you. What! you 
would kill dog of Ulysses—the old blind do 
that knew his master after more than twenty years 
absence, and who made a last effort to lick his hand! 
Mercy, sir, mercy for Argus; do not kill him. He 
is dying with excess of joy—let him die of happiness. 
You would kill the dog of young Tobias, that went so 
far to announce to the poor blind father the approach 
of his son and the end of his misfortunes! You would 
kill the dog whose then marvellous instinct discovered 
St Roch dying of the pestilence in the depth of a 
cavern in a frightful desert—the dog that restored to 
the world a man almost God by his charity, and 
whom so many acts of sublime devotedness was to 
conduct to heaven! You would kill the brave dog 
of Montargis, without allowing him time to denounce 
the assassin of Aubry de Montdidier, his master, and 
force Richard Macaire to avow his crime! You 
would kill the dog of the regiment—the dog of the 
poor man’s funeral—the Newfoundland—the dog of 
the Hospice of St Bernard, after he had rescued your 
son from the precipice, or from the waves. ou 
would kill all without exception, and without com- 

ion. Your rage would be turned even against the 

that is now lying near the hand that writes these 
lines to you, his eyes fixed on mine, and reading in 
them the indignation which I feel against you. 
* Scold he seems to say to me; “scold 
him well ; him that I love you as we love each 
other. Tell him that I love your sister, your niece, 
and all who are dear to you. Tell him that I watch 
over you day and night. Tell him the names of all 
those I have bitten. Tell him of all the pantaloons I 
have torn, of all the gowns I have made rags of, 
merely because those who wore them wanted to come 
too close to you. Repeat to him some of the verses 
which the Duke of off, your faithful friend, 
wrote upon me who am still more faithful. Shew 
this wicked fellow some of the epistles, French, 
Latin, German, and Italian, which I inspired to kind- 
hearted men who knew me. Tell this calumniator, 
who is doubtless incapable of comprehending a pure 
and absolutely disinterested attachment, that under 
the fine portrait which Jadin has made of your dog, a 
young girl of twelve, still handsome, but not gentler 
or more loving than I am, caused to be engraved, 
among other verses, all in my praise, and which I 
deserve, I dare say, these two lines, which touched 
me more than all the rest : 


Du bien de mon bon maitre en ami je profite ; 
J’aimerais son pain noir, s'il était malheureux ! 


Tell him, besides, that on a beautiful engraving of 
this same portrait, by the son of a celebrated general, 
may be seen the following verses : 


Sulfureis captam depinxit doctus in arvis 
Artificis calamus, que sedet, ecce canem ; 

Atne quere, precor, faciei dote venustam, 
Nec que Blanditias fundere dulcis eat : 

Corpus enim pingens animi meliora relinquit 
Munera, nec vidit pectoris ille sinum. 

Victa equidem vici victorem, corde fideli, 
Cura, grato animo, callidate, jocis. 


ae to him that arvis sulfureis means, the battle- 
d of Solferino ; that captam means, it is you who 
took me; that sedet means, I am seated, and not 
ing ; and tell him that the little antithesis (if it 
), victa vici victorem is your own, and that 
I find it pretty enough. But no, my dear master, do 
bette on’t write to this hangman of do, 
Wait till we go together to preside at the Council- 
eral of your dear department. You will then 
fake off 7 muzzle only for a few instants, and you 


shall see if Ido not pay out the unworthy creature 


Until such time as 


Brusca executes his project, believe me, sir, to be 
very humble servant, Manewat 


A newspaper correspondent gave the following 
account of the dog above ref to by M. Vaillant: 
‘ This remarkable animal, which is named Brusca, was 
found on the field of battle at Solferino. His master, 
an Austrian officer, had been killed that day, and the 
oad — found howling by the side of his dead 

y- me French soldiers, touched by the sight of 
his evident grief, carried him away in their arms, and 
brought him to Marshal Vaillant. The Marshal 
acce the gift, and brought him with him to Paris, 
‘At Brusca, having been educated in Germany, 
had great difficulty in understanding French ; indeed, 
unless he was spoken to in German, he walked off and 
turned his tail to the speaker with an air of utter 
po ume However, he has now acquired the language, 
and were ten Austrian regiments between him and 
his present master, all their Teutonic sounds would 
not prevent his reaching the Marshal. Whenever 
he goes to court, Brusca goes likewise ; whether the 
Emperor himself be in his way or not is nothing to 
him, Brusca would quietly walk over the imperial 
boots to secure a snug seat near the Marshal. He 
attends cabinet councils with the utmost regularity. 
This winter Brusca was immensely bored by the 
length of the discussions, and sneezed and coughed as 
usual when he considered that the council had sat 
long enough ; but on this special occasion his impa- 
tience rose to a loud whine, which producing no 
effect on the Ministers, he walked ight up to the 
Emperor and scratched his trousers. His Majesty, 
annoyed at being interrupted, pushed the dog away, 
and said: “ Hst-il béte, ce chien?” “ Béte!” said 
the Marshal indignantly, “no sire, he is not stupid 
—you shall see.” The Minister rose, took a news- 
paper off the table, and going to the far end of 
the council-chamber, said : thong take that to 
the Emperor.” Each of the Ministers, as he passed 
them with the paper in his mouth, tried to get 
it from him. Brusca would not let it go, and carried 
it safely to His Majesty. From that day to this, 
Brusca has his entrée at all cabinet-councils. He 
keeps himself beautifully clean, and when his paws 
are muddy, he carries a brush, left for his special use 
in one t, to one of the Marshal’s servants, and 
barks at him till he brushes off every particle of dust.’ 


THE DIAL 


I nxEED not complications of late times— 
The interwoven wheels and subtle springs. 
Give me the Dial, with its simple stone, 

To catch the shadow of Time’s passing wings. 


The honest wisdom of a happier age 

Ruled out these slanting lines and figures quaint : 
*Man’s life is but a shadow—pray for us ;’ 

So runs the scroll beneath the guardian saint. 


The things surrounding are the fitting types : 
The clouds above—so glory melts away ; 

The dew upon the vine-leaf and the rose— 
So turns our beauty into churchyard clay. 


To stay the sunbeam, for an hour enslaved 

To measure out our life—large-hearted thought 
Of wisdom grand in its simplicity ! 

Mighty are Time and Death, but man is nought. 
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